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“Opening Windows on Nature For Blind Boys 


and Girls 


By EDWARD E. ALLEN 


Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 


LIND CHILDREN at school soon 

become so much like other chil- 

dren that their teachers often 
forget that many of the common facts of 
nature are likely to remain unknown to 
them. Helen Keller when first taken to 
bathe in the sea was astonished to find 
the water salt, demanding: “Who put 
salt in it?’’ Of seven older girls at Per- 
kins Institution who were asked by an 
investigator, ‘““How many legs has a 
snake?’’ only one knew and she only 
from reasoning that it could have none 
because God had condemned it to walk 
upon its belly. 

City school children learn about most 
natural from pictures. These 
being useless to children who can not see 
them, we at Perkins Institution substi- 
tute for the most part actual specimens 
and models which may be handled. 
Stuffed including snakes and 
monkeys of various sorts and sizes, sundry 
enlarged flowers and anatomical speci- 
mens, shells, crystals, and minerals serve 
our winter needs, but during fall, spring, 
and early summer the institution grounds 
supply inexhaustible material of the 
commonest sort—material which is far 
more attractive, of course, because it is 
real and often alive. On our 34 acres 
grow not only the common trees but also 
shrubs like lilacs and vines like climbing 
honeysuckle, planted for their sweet- 
smelling blossoms and in such abundance 
that the children may pick them, with 
flower gardens and kitchen gardens, 
several orchards, not forgetting nut- 
bearing trees, vineyards, all sorts of small 
fruits, and a pond of water lilies. Wehave 
put up many bird houses and can boast 
of having a bird sanctuary. There are 
families of ducks and geese, several 
hundred hens to supply fresh eggs, a 
dog or two and a farm horse. 

For a few seasons the primary boys 
have themselves kept poultry and vied 
with one another in feeding, watering, and 


objects 


animals, 


shutting them in nights, but best of all in 
gathering the eggs—not once but two or 
three times a day and, when enough had 
accumulated for their own school family 
of 40 persons, eating their eggs as an 
extra or, if such meals became too common, 
selling the surplus eggs and using the 
proceeds for something selected by them- 
selves—a new football, for example. 

To a child a hen acquires an individual- 
ity with a name. When last year one of 
the flock developed a swollen eye the 
boys secured a bottle of argyrol solution 
from the school nurse and swabbed the eye. 
A week or more of this treatment effected 
a cure, and the hen was then christened 
“Argyrol.” She thus became a special 
hen and ever afterwards received extra 
attention. 


A Boy Needs a Dog 


As fun from poultry keeping bred a 
demand for other stock, there followed by 
special permit for “educational purposes ”’ 
from the town of Watertown, two little 
spotted pigs, which the boys named 
Amos and Andy, then two others. When 
the pigs became hogs and had to be sold, 
our steward substituted two grown sheep, 
each of which later presented the owners 
with a lamb. 











IF YOU ARE A 

Superintendent—see pages 25, 26, 30, 32. 

Elementary teacher—see pages 23, 24, 
28, 39. 

High-school teacher—see pages 24, 28, 
34, 39. 

Student teacher—see pages 21, 23, 28, 39. 

Research worker—see pages 25, 26, 32, 
40. 

Librarian—see pages 24, 25, 28, 37, 39. 

College instructor—see pages 25, 30, 32. 
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One year a teacher brought a puppy 
dog to school. This teacher reported: 
“‘T am very sure that all the boys have been 
greatly benefited from association with 
the dog. The animal has made them 
tenderer, more charitable toward one 
another, and more obedient tome. They 
seem to understand themselves better. A 
boy who grows up without a dog misses 
a lot of (what some people may call) 
socializing experience.” 

The sheep mostly took care of them- 
selves, but having made halters for the 
sheep, their masters often led them to 
pasture where the grass grew thickest. 
The sheep which first jumped out of its 
pen was named “Lightfoot,” the other, 
for an even more obvious reason, ‘‘ Long- 
nose.’ Both liked gingersnaps and pea- 
nuts. When the boys wanted to call 
these sheep to them all they had to do 
was to shake a paper bag of peanuts. 
They did this later for the sheepshearer 
who couldn’t catch them. The shearing 
attracted not only all of the children of 
the kindergarten, but many of the adults, 
for it was a new spectacle. The boys who 
had been embracing the sheep all winter 
were keen to feel them after their coats 
had been removed and to examine the 
fleeces and weigh them. Their touch 
perceived the oil in the fleece and a few 
had a chance to observe how it dripped 
over the fingers of the sheep shearer. 

The birth of the lambs presented our 
pets in a new aspect. The unmistakable 
tones of love and solicitude with which 
the mothers addressed their young and 
their constant care of them were not 
unnoticed. ‘‘Just like a real mother,”’ 
said our smallest pupil. 


The Out-of-Doors as One Blind Girl Sees It 


We feel that all these experiences en- 
large the horizon of our pupils. We 
believe that ‘‘chores” which have to be 
attended to morning and noon and night, 








in hot weather and cold, and faithfully 
withal, so that their charges shall not 
want, are a wholesome thing for all boys 
and girls, even though they can not see at 
all or are only partially blessed with sight. 
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learn their family history, though that 
was interesting and profitable; we were 
made to realize how much beauty there 
was in the fitness of things, in the marking 
on a turtle’s shell, the curve of a duck’s 
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BLIND Boys SAWING WoopD FoR THEIR SCHOOL FIREPLACES 


The work of the Perkins Institution in helping blind boys and girls discover the thrilling world of nature 
through skillful use of the four senses remaining to them has significance for the teacher of normal children. 
It adds dramatic proof of the importance of activities in the learning process. 


Several of our former pupils who live 
on farms milk cows, and not a few earn a 
good living at poultry keeping, selling 
day-old chicks and eggs. 

The children are introduced to Mother 
Nature when at the kindergarten age. 
At morning assembly in the upper school 
someone announces the local or com- 
munity news, for example, that the day- 
old chicks have just arrived by mail; 
that the fruit trees will be sprayed the 
next morning; or that the bees swarmed 
the day before; and he explains the proc- 
esses in detail. Sometimes he reads 
aloud poems on nature. The idea and 
purpose is to enlarge and extend the view 
of these children whose natural windows 
are closed. When they are grown up 
knowledge and the capacity to utilize the 
fundamentals of living will be their 
bread and meat, but insight into wonders 
of nature will supply the wine of the 
spirit. 

A graduate writes: “‘ Where our teacher 
acquired the faith that trees and grass 
and birds and all kinds of living and 
growing things—snakes, frogs, and all 
could be made to mean so much to blind 
children as they did in her nature study 
classes, I am sure I do not know. But it 
was a great faith, and I am glad to say 
that I had sense enough to write and tell 
her that, from the joy in life and in the 
out-of-doors which we all feel now, I was 
sure her faith was justified. It was not 
enough that wé should examine the speci- 
mens in the museum or in the open, and 


neck and breast, the fur of a fox, and a 
thousand other things.” 

Nature study taught the older pupils is 
methodically and systematically pursued 


and yet kept interesting. Why not, 





indeed? The right sort of teacher can 
make it absorbingly so. Her girls will 
bring her word when the oriole is heard; 
and so with the other arriving migrants. 
The result is a bird calendar for Water- 
town. A certain blind girl, keen of 
hearing, is able to dragon flies 
without injuring their lovely gauzy wings. 
She hears one hitting against a window; 
her hand closes over it;-and presently 
her teacher hears a knock at the door and 
a voice saying: ‘‘ Here’s a present for you.”’ 

The development of beautiful moths 
from cocoons is a valuable experience to 
any imaginative girl observing the trans- 
formation. One had a cocoon in a box in 
her room. Lights were out and all pupils 
in bed. Sharp ears heard a rustling in 
that box. Instant excitement. The ea- 
gerly awaited had arrived, and the head 
teacher was startled at the sudden appear- 
ance in her doorway of several night- 
robed figures. Nothing else was of im- 
portance until that beautiful great moth 
was safely housed in a shoe box, that it 
might be exhibited on the morrow. 

One of the girls, who didn’t know how 
many legs a snake has, explained that she 
had been unwilling even to touch a stuffed 
snake from the museum. Last year two 
other girls who are less squeamish and who 
fully understand that all our little snakes 
hereabouts are harmless came to find de- 
light in allowing them to glide through 
their bare hands. 


catch 


(Continued on page 31) 

















FEEDING THE Two Pics WHICH WERE SOLD WHEN GROWN 


Animals at the Perkins Institution are more than pets. The students raise chickens, pigs, sheep, and other 


livestock. 


Surplus eggs they sell and with money received purchase play equipment. 


The shearing of 


their sheep brought to them a full understanding of wool as a source of clothing. 




















The White House Conference Carries On 


HE TWO SESSIONS of the White 

House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection—the general session 
in November, 1930, and the meeting of 
the medical service section in February, 
1931—brought to a close the study and 
deliberation on the part of the conference 
Another phase of the 
ference then began. The facts and judg- 
ments must be used. The information so 
gathered must be widely 
disseminated. The work of the conference 
must pass into the hands of organizations 
and individuals enthusiastically interested 
children, would 
conference recommenda- 
their nation-wide 


members. con- 


painstakingly 


welfare of who 
the 


work for 


in the 
broadcast 
tions and 
acceptance and use. 

This second phase of the White House 
Conference out into the 
future. State groups, and a number of 
begun the 
They are 


stretches far 


have 
work. 


organizations 
follow-up 

meeting to plan programs, and are con- 

sidering how the findings may be put into 


national 
important 


practice 
Nine States Have Held Conferences 
Several States 
New 
Virginia, 


Indiana, Georgia, Utah, 
Florida, 
Mississippi, and Maine—have 
already had follow-up conferences. 

Now that the summer is over, many 
other States are preparing to take action. 
Michigan will hold its White House Con- 
ference meeting on November 9; Louis- 
iana, November 12-14; Kentucky, Nov- 
ember 18; Virginia, November 23-24; 
Ohio, January 26-28, 1932. 

At these gatherings, an evaluation is 
made of the State’s child health and pro- 
tection program in relation to the White 
House Conference recommendations and 
conclusions, and conclusions are reached 
as to future work. 

Many counties and municipalities have 
been considering the White House Con- 


Jersey, New Hampshire, 


ference findings in relation to the needs of 
In New Rochelle, N. Y., 
62 local organizations under the sponsor- 
ship of the League of Women’s Organiza- 
tions held a public meeting at which the 
work being done for the children of the 


the community. 


city was appraised. 
Millions of Children’s Charters 


An eight weeks’ survey based on the 
objectives of the Children’s Charter was 
conducted in Springfield, Mo. This was 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Council 
of Springfield. 

In all the conferences, both State and 
local, not only have Government agencies 
been represented, but equal cooperation 
has been obtained from private organiza- 
tions such as the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, service clubs, 
church clubs, medical and dental societies, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, and 
the American Legion. Acceptance of 
responsibility for local results by these 
unofficial groups insures a continuing and 
effective interest in carrying out practical 
measures. 

The Children’s Charter, which crystal- 
lized the findings of the White House 
Conference, is being reprinted and cir- 
culated by many of these organizations so 
that it has already become the accepted 
statement of principles for all who are 
concerned for the welfare of childhood 
everywhere under the American flag. 
The reprints in one form or another now 
run into several millions. 

Many national organizations are build- 
ing their future programs of child welfare 
on the Children’s Charter. The American 
Legion based its Child Welfare Confer- 
ence, held in Detroit in September, on the 
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charter, and is making certain of the 
White House Conference findings part of 
each of its district programs. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers chose ‘‘The Challenge of The 
Children’s Charter’’ as the theme of its 
May meeting at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Towns, universities, organizations, and 
individuals are making the charter known 
to the public. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education recommended to its members 
that the charter be read and studied in the 
churches and Sunday schools during reli- 
gious Education Week, September 27 to 
October 4. 

The town of Radburn, N. J., a com- 
munity keenly alive to the needs of chil- 
dren, has selected three articles of the 
Children’s Charter as a goal toward which 
to progress in its child health work. 

The bureau of parental education of the 
University of Arkansas has sent out a 
copy of the Children’s Charter to every 
county and city superintendent of schools 
in the State. 


In the Civics Class 


From New York City comes an instance 
of how individual teachers are using the 
charter. Samuel P. Abelow, teacher of 
civics in the Julia Richman High School 
there, built one of his lessons around it. 
He first read to his class an article on the 
charter by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. Then a student read the 
charter. Each point was discussed by the 
students and its subject copied in their 
notebooks. At the end of the period Mr. 
Abelow asked the students to write letters, 
addressed to Secretary Wilbur, giving 
their opinions of the charter, and describ- 
ing one activity New York City is con- 
ducting in accordance with its principles. 

The influence of the conference is begin- 
ning to be apparent. New projects take 
time to develop, but already some tan- 
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gible instances of the widening circle of 
this influence are available. Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., has intro- 
duced a course for colored nursery school- 
teachers. At Boston University, School of 
Education, a Saturday morning course of 
“preparation for health training of the 
child in the home’”’ was given during the 
second semester this year under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, head 
of the Institute of Homemaking. These 
educational developments were directly 
stimulated by what was said at the White 
House Conference. 
Publications Are Ready 


Before very long the detailed reports of 
the many committees of the national con- 
ference will be available in book form. 
They are being sent to press as rapidly as 
they can be edited for the printer. Books 
published by the conference to date are 
listed on this page. 

Other volumes will appear through the 
fall and winter months. They will consist 
of committee reports or combinations of 
subcommittee reports on related subjects. 
Later on, if there is a special need for 
separate sections of the general volumes, 
these will be published as reprints in paper 
covers. 

It is not yet possible to predict the total 
number of volumes. It probably will not 
be less than 30. 

The sales price of the conference books 
is based on the cost of production and dis- 
tribution. In every case they are sold at 
a price one-third to one-half of what a 
similar book in a specialized field would 
cost if commercially produced. 

In addition to the published reports of 
the conference a series of pamphlets has 
been issued, utilizing the information of 
the committee reports to suggest solu- 
tions to parental problems. These pamph- 
lets, which will be followed by others from 
time to time, consist of three series. 
Prices on the books, pamphlets, and 
Children’s Charter with information on 
how they may be obtained is given with 
the adjoining list. 
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White House Conference Publications 


Books 
White House Conference, 1930 


Abstracts, reports of committees of 
conference, and addresses of general 
conference. February, 1931. 365 
pages. Board edition, 50 cents; cloth 
edition, $2. 


The Home and the Child 


Report of Subcommittee on Housing 
and Home Management. June, 1931. 
165 pages, cloth bound, illustrated, $2. 


Pediatric Education 


Report of Subcommittee on Medical 
Education. June,1931. 109 pages, paper 
bound, 56 cents. 


Communicable-Disease Control 


Report of Committee on Communicable- 
Disease Control. July, 1931. 238 pages, 
cloth bound, $2.25. 

In the hasiie of the printer are three 


more volumes: 
Nursery Education 


A Survey of Institutions for Education 
and Training of Child Under Six by the 
Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child. Cloth bound, $2. 


Special Education—The Handicapped and the 
Gifted 


Report of the Committee on Special 
Classes. 


Health Protection for the Preschool Child 


A National Survey of the Use of Pre- 
ventive Medical and Dental Service for 
Preschool Children by the Committee on 
Medical Care for Children. 

Order from the Century Co., New York 
City. 


Pamphlets 
Series on Growth 


Responsibilities of the Present-Day 
Family. 

How Children Grow Physically 

How Children Differ Mentally. 

Learning to Talk. 

The Changing Drama of Behavior. 


Series on Personality 


Mental Health Begins at Home. 

Home and School: Partners in a Com- 
mon Venture. 

How Communities Influence Their 
Children. 

Vacation—Profit or Loss? 

The Uses of Leisure Time. 


Series on Habits 


What Do Parents Need to Know? 

Habits That Make or Mar. 

Habits of Sleep and Repose. 

Habits of Eating. 

Habits of Independence. 

Single copy—10 cents; complete set of 
15—$1.25. Quantity price upon applica- 
tion. 

Children’s Charter 
Size 17 by 19, suitable for framing 


Printed in 
Printed on Chinese red 
white stock and black 
in gold, on Fossil— 
blue, and __ ivory-col- 
black, price ored stock— 
per copy price 
per copy 


Single See ae $0. 20 $0. 15 
ee snccedeunsss 15 .10 
4 to 10 copies__.-.---- F .18 . 08 
11 to 25 copies.....--.-- : .12 .07 
26 to 99 copies..........--.- .10 . 06 
100 to 499 copies......-- ; . 095 055 
500 to 999 copies......-.....-- . 09 . 05 


1,000 copies or more, plus 
transportation, per thou- 
Oia 85. 00 45. 00 


Attractively framed in black and iat 
Price $2.50, plus postage. 

Order from the White House Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Educational Broadcasts for Schools 


The Office of Education has received announcement of the following educational broadcasts that will be available to schools 


during the present school year: 





ot Hour Title ee _|  Through— 
Oct. 9.) lla.m.to12M—E.D.8.T NBC Music Appreciation | Fridays... NBC Network.___ 
Hour. 
Nov. 9/| 2.30 p.m. to3 p.m.—E. 8S. T The American School of the | Daily......| ColumbiaNetwork. 
Air. 
Oct. 5| 2p.m.to3p.m.—E. 8. T- The Ohio School of the Air____|.....do_...- Station WLw 
(Cineinnati). 
Sept. 14 | 9.10 a. m. to 10.15 a.m.—C. 8. T WMAQ Educational Program |_....do.....-. | Station WMAQ 
Cc 


Sept. 17 | 1l a. m. to 11.45 a,m.—P. 8S, T’_-.- 
Sept. 9 | 9.10 a. m.—E. S. T....... 
Oct. 5 | 11.30 a. m. to 12—E. . a 


Oct. 17 | | 8.30 p. m. to 9 p. m.- .T __....| National 
on Radio in Education. | 


Standard School Broadcast___. 
Cleveland Arithmetic Lessons 


North Carolina Radio School_| Daily------ 


hicago). 
| ‘Thursdays.| | NBC Paeifie coast 


| Stations. 


WPT 
Advisory Council Saturdays._| NBC Network._-_. 





For additional information address— 


NBC Music Ay preciation Hour, National Bros udcasting 
Co. (Inc.), 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

The American School of the Air, 485 Madison AY enue, 
Re x York, N.Y. 
oz H. Darrow, director, State House Annex, Columbus, 

io. 

Judith va Waller, vice president, Station WMAQ, 
Chi Il. 

Stand oil Co. of California, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ida M. Baker, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

State Department of Public Instructions, Raleigh, N.C. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Eaucation, 60 
E 42d St., New York City. 


Ohio State University, University of Illinois, and several other college stations are planning to broadcast educational programs 


especially for schools. 
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Work Started on 15 State Histories 
of Education 


By STUART G. NOBLE 
Chairman, Committee on State Histories of Education and Professor of Education, Tulane University 


P-TO-DATE, scholarly histories of 
education in 15 States are now being 
written by qualified educators. The 
States which are subjects of the historical 


studies are: California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, 


Utah, and Washington. 

These State histories of education are 
sponsored by the national committee on 
State histories of education and the Office 
of Education. The latter has agreed to 
publish a series of State histories if satis- 
factory manuscripts are prepared by 
volunteer authors. 


Only Eight Up-to-Date Histories 


Preparation of histories of education 
in the respective States is an outgrowth of 
the first report of the national committee 
on State histories which revealed that only 
8 of the 62 extant State histories of 
education are reliable and up-to-date and 
that 9 States have no published account 
whatever of the development of their 
school systems. 

The committee, which is composed of 22 
college professors, outlined in its second 
report the specifications for the proposed 
new series of State histories of education. 
Its third and most recent report, which 
was given before the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education at Detroit, 
February 24, 1931, recorded the progress 
in preparing manuscripts. 


Specifications Drawn Up 


The authorship should interest students 
of educational history resident in centers 
where documentary materials are abund- 
ant. Graduate students in this field may 
find the possibilities for research quite 
adequate for meeting the requirements for 
higher degrees. Some of the histories will 
doubtless be prepared as dissertations for 
the doctor’s degree. 

A State history of education is defined 
by the committee as a ‘‘readable narra- 
tive of convenient length covering the 
entire span of the history of the State.” 
In case it may seem wise, for considera- 
tions of space, to limit the treatment of 
the older States, the committee advises 
that private schools and higher institu- 
tions be not included. In addition to the 
history of school administration, curricula, 
and practices, the committee recommends 
a treatment of such social and cultural 





factors as the elimination of illiteracy, 


the circulation of newspapers and maga- . 


zines, the development of libraries, and 
economic changes that have modified 
living conditions. Such a comprehensive 
treatment may call for a treatise several 
hundred pages in length. 


Continues Old Policy 


The series as a whole will present an 
account of the development of the Ameri- 
can public-school system from the earliest 
times down to the present. This account 
will do justice to the local efforts in every 
State. From it, in time, the true history 
of education in the United States may be 
written. 

The Office of Education’s agreement to 
publish the histories is in line with the 
policy inaugurated by United States Com- 
missioner of Education Dawson in 1887 
and for many years pursued by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Some will re- 
member the histories of State school 
systems, known as “Contributions to 
American Educational History,” which 
were issued as circulars of information. 
They are now long out of date and out of 
print. These publications, commendable 
in their day, rendered a worthy service to 
the cause of education. The present 
administration, under the direction of 
Commissioner William John Cooper, finds 
that the record of educational develop- 
ments in the several States should, where 
necessary, be set straight, and that new 
accounts, conforming to modern standards 
of scholarship, should be made available 
to students of this and future generations. 
Before local source materials are scattered 
or lost, they should be put into permanent 
record. 

Writing of State histories is an open 
field which anyone may enter who desires 
to contribute a manuscript. The com- 
pletion of the project will not be rushed 
even though it may take several years 
to provide a volume for each State. The 
committee thinks that a corps of volun- 
teer authors will produce a better quality 
of work than would a group impressed into 
service and assigned to “write up” the 
respective States. The series will be made 
up of carefully prepared manuscripts 
which the committee will select from those 
submitted for appraisal. Prospective au- 
thors who wish to avoid the possibility of 
duplicating another’s work, should inquire 
of the chairman of the committee con- 


cerning what manuscripts are already in 
progress. 

The committee on State histories is as 
follows: John C. Almack, Stanford Uni- 
versity; C. F. Arrowood, University of 
Texas; Eugene A. Bishop, University of 
Washington; E. Blauch, North Caro- 
lina State ticlions for Women; John a. 
Brubacher, Yale Univerrit Ava a 
Chadbourne, University of FARA, Shel. 
don E. Davis, Montana State Normal 
College; I. N. Edwards, University of 
Chicago; Frederick Eby, University of 
Texas; F.C. Ensign, Lg tne | of Iowa; 
W. J. Gifford, State Normal College, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; Harry G. Good, 
Ohio State University; Zora Klain, 
Rutgers University; gar W. Knight, 
University of North Carolina; George F. 
Jackson, University of Michigan; Stuart 
G. Noble, Tulane University; A. O. 
Norton, Harvard University; A. A. Reed, 
University of Nebraska; Edward H. 
Reisner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; R. F. Seybolt, University of 
Illinois; H. D. Sheldon,’ University of 
Oregon; Guy F. Wells, New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers; and Thomas 
Woody, University of Pennsylvania. 


ty 
The Result of Education 


**How old are you?”’ inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. 

‘That is a difficult question,” answered 
the infant prodigy. ‘The latest personal 
survey available shows my psychological 
age to be 12, my moral age 4, my anatom- 
ical age 7, and my physiological age 6. 
I suppose, however, that you refer to my 
chronological age, which is 8. That is so 
old-fashioned that I seldom think of it 
any more.” 

& 


New Bulletins on Agricultural 


Education 


A series of monographs setting forth 
the principles and practices of coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and food products, which should be 
helpful to teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, is being prepared through the coop- 
eration of the Agricultural Education 
Service, the Federal Farm Board, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Three of the monographs now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (5 cents each), are 
Marketing of Livestock, Monograph No. 
10; Marketing of Grain, Monograph No. 
11, and Marketing of Cotton, Monograph 
No. 13. The fourth bulletin of the series, 
Marketing of Dairy Products, is in print. 


1] 


Into what professions do graduates of 
agricultural courses in various land-grant 
colleges go? An Office of Education study 
shows only 937 out of a total of 5,231 
graduates actually entered farm work. 
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MRS. KATHERINE M. COOK, 


special problems division of the Office of Education, 


chief of the 


recently returned from an extensive school observation 
Alaska, 
Mexico 


trip which took her north as far as Nome, 
Mexico In 
revolution of 1917 has produced 
For the first 


time the Federal Government is making a strenuous 


and south as far as Oaxaca, 
she found that the 
a revolution in education for Mexicans. 


effort to establish schools for the native rural population, 
the millions of Indians, sons and daughters of the Aztecs, 
Toltecs, and Mayas, who make up two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. This article on a Mark Hopkins’ sort of rural 
Mexican school is the first of a number of articles by 


Mrs. Cook which will appear in Scuoot Lire 
PT 











By Katherine M. Cook 


Chief, Division of Special Problems, United States Office of Education 


AN GABRIELITO, a Mexican reincarnation of Mark 
Hopkins and the boy and the log, is one of four regional 
residence schools for Indians established and maintained 

by the Federal Government. 
I saw it first from across a yellow river 
by a thunderstorm—a low, white stuccoed, red-roofed, un- 


swollen to a torrent 


finished adobe school. 

With two representatives of Mexico’s Department of Edu- 
cation I had journeyed from the capital on the high plateau in 
an automobile that went west over the mountain passes to the 
State of Guerrero which borders the Pacific. Guerrero is 
lower than the plateau states and therefore tropically luxuriant. 
From Iguala we bounced in an automobile over a near-impas- 
sable road which ultimately became impassable. A mile walk 
along the trail brought us to the steep bank of the rushing river. 

There was only one way to get across. I mounted the pony- 
size Mexican horse. A Mexican Indian boy climbed up behind 
to hold me on. Another took the horse’s bridle. The steed 








FROM A SCHOOL READER PRINTED 


The Mal del 


braced its legs, tobogganed down the rain-soaked mud bank 
and splashed across the river. 

On the other bank the 35 Indian boys of the mal del pinta 
school, officially known as Casa del Internado Indigena de San 
Gabrielito, were drawn up in military order to receive the visitors. 

Mal del pinta means literally the spotted illness. It is a 
curious and rare noncontagious disease which afflicts Indians 
in certain regions of Mexico. It manifests itself by a peculiar 
discoloration of the skin. Indians who have mal del pinta are 
often made outcasts by their fellow tribesmen. 

From communities of such unfortunate Mexican natives 
were drawn the 35 boys ranging from 10 to 18 years of age 
of the San Gabrielito School. Mexico has only four regional 
resident schools. Most of Mexico’s new schools are Casas del 
Pueblo, houses of the people, community institutions to a 
degree unknown in the United States. 

Seven thousand such rural schools are 











MEAL TIME AT THE CASA DEL INTERNADO INDIGENA DE SAN GABRIELITO 
A few of the 35 Indian boys who came to San Gabrielito with nothing but a blanket and the clothes 
on their backs, but with the help of the teacher made shoes, leather belts, hats, chairs, beds, and other 
Each boy earned enough money to buy himself at least one change of clothing. 


necessary articles 





scattered throughout the country of 
Mexico, alike in that they have the same 
purpose, namely, to lead in the upbuild- 
ing of the community economically, so- 
cially, spiritually; different to the extent 
that the needs of the communities they are 
serving are different. ‘The primary pur- 
pose of each rural school is the upbuilding 
of the community. 

Because taking children out of their 
environment to be educated is not in 
keeping with the conception of education 
indicated, it favor in 
Mexico. 


receives scant 





Residence Schools Fill an Unusual Need 


However, there are still many back- 
ward communities not reached by local 
rural schools, many communities which 
probably will not develop for some time 
the interest and spirit essential to the 
success of a school. There are approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 Indians still speaking 
only the native tongue to whom Spanish 
is aforeign language. There are primitive 
settlements which still find a school an 
economic impossibility. The residence 

















BY THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Pinta School 


school, therefore, has a place in the scheme of integration when 
such unusual conditions prevail. 

As one effort to meet such situations the Casa del Estudiante 
Indigena, an experimental residence school for Indians, was 
established near Mexico City a few years ago. The funda- 
mental aim of this school is ‘‘the gradual redemption of our 
people of native race, and also the hope of making our high-caste 
people realize that the Indians are capable of redemption from 
the condition in which they are and that when educational 
opportunities are placed within their reach they develop in a 


remarkable way.”’ 
New Schools Being Established in Native Population Areas 


But school officials learned that the students coming to a 
residence school identify themselves with their new environ- 
ment quickly and completely, even sometimes to the degree 
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For these boys, directed by their teachers, did build their 
school. They came to San Gabrielito with nothing but a 
blanket and the clothes on their backs, and those were rags. 
The Government supplied the teachers and 12 pesos a day for 
food. That was all. A neighboring ejido, or free community, 
gave the land, 40 acres, which, when I saw it, was green with 
corn and peanuts carefully cultivated by the students. 


School Started With Nothing But Teachers and Pupils 


It is difficult to imagine starting a school with nothing but 
pupils and teachers. But that is what they did. At first they 
slept on the ground. Their initial assignment was to make 
Each boy made his own bed, a cot on the order of our 
In place of canvas each boy wove a matting of 


beds. 
Army cots. 
fiber. 

The second necessity was clothes. Each boy must earn 
enough money to buy himself at least one change of clothing. 
This was no easy task in a land where handicraft articles can be 
purchased for a song. But with the help of the teacher they 
made shoes, leather belts, hats, chairs, and other articles. The 
boys who welcomed us were dressed in clean suits of cotton 
cloth, suits they had purchased with raoney they had themselves 
earned. 

Meanwhile the building of the school went ferward. The 
work started without a bond issue, without any money expended 
Teachers and pupils sweated in the sun making 
adobe bricks. They built their own kiln and fired the red tiles 
made from clay near by. They were the masons who erected 
the adobe pillars. They were the plasterers who stuccoed the 
pillars white. They were the woodsmen who cut the timbers. 
They were the carpenters who sawed the beams and lifted them 
into place. They were the blacksmiths who forged the hinges 
and other articles of steel and iron. They were the tinsmiths 
who made the lamps. These pupils and teachers were even the 
well diggers who dug the well. This is truly their school, for 
they made it. 

It is an attractive building of one story, stuceoed, painted in 
Its tile roof spreads over one large 


for materials. 


white, with a fine red roof. 


(Continued on page 33) 





of not wishing to return to their original 
homes. For this reason the Federal Govern- 
ment in establishing new regional residence 
schools is locating them in the heart of the 
most purely native population areas in the 
hope that they will offer the benefits of a 
residence school and be yet free from the 
objectionable this type of 
to wean its students permanently 


tendency of 
school 
away from their native environment. 

At present there are four such residence 
schools, two in the State of Chihuahua, 
another in Chiapas, and the fourth, the mal 
pinta school in Guerrero among the 
Students from these schools, it 
is hoped, will return to their home 
munities forming the educational 
which will reform community environments 


del 
Aztec group 





com- 
leaven 
more nearly in conformity to the essential 
standards of civilized society. 

The school building I saw had been started 
in April. On August 1it was rapidly nearing 
New red tiles gleaned on its 
It was fast becoming a grace- 
ful, lovely structure fitting perfectly into the 
open country that lay around it. I wonder 
if 35 American boys and their teacher could 
build such a school unassisted? 


completion 
long low roof 
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WorRK ON Tals SCHOOL Was STARTED WITHOUT A BOND IssvE 
Teachers and pupils sweated in the sun making adobe bricks; they were masons, plasterers, woodsmen, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, and even well diggers. 
story, stuccoed, painted in white with a red tiled roof. 


It is now an attractive building of one 








Favorite Poetry and 





Prose about George Washington 


By James Hay, Jr. 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’sS COAT OF ARMS 


sé ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY,” the poem by Mar- 

garet Sangster, and ‘‘ Rules of Civility and Maxims,”’ 
copied in George Washington’s own hand as guidance for him- 
self when a lad, are regarded by the school-teachers and educa- 
tional authorities of the country as the most popular and useful 
poetry and prose selections for declamatory contests on the 
subject of the Father of His Country. 

This fact is indicated by replies sent to the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission’s letter of inquiry 
intended to ascertain what recitations on this subject the 
school-teachers preferred. The letters, circulated in connection 
with the commission’s nation-wide educational contests, were 
sent to every State in the Union and to educational authorities 
eminent in their work. 


Under the Elm Is Second 


In reply 158 persons contributed selections of poetry. The 
158 named 69 different selections. For each of 36 selections 
there were votes by more than one person. Ninety contributed 
selections of prose. They named 48 different selections, and 
14 of these selections were named by more than one person. 
Fifty-odd titles of poetry and prose, submitted in the letters, 
were discarded by the commission either because they were not 
historically accurate or because they did not refer specifically 
to George Washington. 

Margaret Sangster’s ““Washington’s Birthday,’’ which headed 
the poetry selection, was recommended by 26 persons who 
represented 15 different States. Among the 26 were: A past 
national president of the National Education Association, three 
State superintendents of education, officers of divisions of the 
National Education Association, librarians, university professors, 
deans of education, city superintendents, assistant city superin- 
tendents, principals of elementary associations and schools, and 
primary supervisors. 

James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘Under the Elm’’ was the second 
choice in poetry, 24 persons from 18 States recommending it. 


A leaflet ‘‘ Helps for teachers in celebrating the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial,” will be available from the Office of Education about December 1. 


This group included fully as representative a number of eminent 
educators as those in the number naming ‘‘ Washington’s 
Birthday” by Miss Sangster. 

Other poems selected, with the number of persons recommend- 
ing them, were as follows: Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘‘Crown 
Our Washington,” 10; Harriet Monroe’s ‘‘ Washington’’—from 
‘*Commemoration Ode,” 10; Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Washington,” 9; 
William Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘The Twenty-Second of February,”’ 
8; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,” 8; 
Nancy Byrd Turner’s ‘‘ Washington,’”’ 7; Eliza W. Durbin’s 
‘*Our Washington,” 6; Rufus Choate’s ‘‘The Birthday of 
Washington,” 6; John G. Whittier’s ‘‘The Vow of Washington,”’ 
5; the anonymous ‘‘ Tribute to George Washington,”’ 5. 

‘*The Rules of Civility,’’ which fora long time were thought 
to have been an original composition by George Washington, 
are now known to have been copied by him from an old book. 
There are more than a hundred of these rules covering practically 
every phase of human conduct, and it would be impractical 
to have the whole taken as a declamation. A group of the 
most striking and useful of the rules will appear in a pamphlet 
put out by the commission. 

The second prose selection in popularity was ‘‘The Farewell 
Address”’ by Washington himself, for which there were 10 votes. 
Other selections, with the number of persons recommending 

(Continued on page 36) 


* * * * 


’Tis SpLeNpIp To LivE So GRANDLY 
’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 


’Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried again; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart, 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true; 
Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 
And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 
To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 
Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


* * * * 
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‘Teachers Are Cultured Persons 


Newark Learns Through Unique Exhibit That Its Children Associate Daily with 
Teachers Who are also Fine Artists, Sculptors, Craftsmen, and Authors 


By L. B. JOHNSON 


Newark Teachers’ Association 


j 


d 
dramatics, which have been hidden under 


the masks of teachers who enter their 
classrooms promptly in the morning and 
leave them—not so promptly—in the 
evening, were brought to view in Newark, 
N. J., by the Newark Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Exhibition from April 13 to April 27. 
The exhibition was the result of coopera- 
the association and the 


apt IN THE arts and crafts, 


in literature, music, dancing, and 


tion between 
Newark Museum, and was, its sponsors 
believe, the first of its kind. 

Its purpose was to show the unsus- 
pected talents and interests of the teachers 
outside their profession. The teachers 
hoped to convince the public that in its 
school staff Newark has a group of cul- 
tured citizens whose value to the com- 
measured by their 
service in the Lastly they 
sought to illustrate the observance of the 
first of the 10 commandments for Ameri- 
can teachers: “Thou shalt have other 
interests outside thy schoolroom.”’ 


munity can not be 
classroom. 


Sculpture to Hooked Rugs 


The Newark Museum made available 
for the teachers ore of its large exhibit 
rooms and the assistance of its trained 
staff in setting up and preparing the 
material. The teachers’ 
through committees, urged all teachers to 
contribute objects which they had made, 
books or articles they had written, or any 
other illustration of their activities out- 
side the profession. 

The result was astonishing, even to 
those who had originated the project. 
Even after the committee and the mu- 
seum had rigorously weeded out all ob- 
jects which did not come up to rather 
high standards of attainment and which 
would not bear comparison with the 
highest professional accomplishment in 
their fields, it was found that more than 
100 teachers were directly represented in 
the exhibit proper, and by sufficient ma- 
terial to fill the available space to over- 
flowing. 


association, 


Sculpture, oil paintings, period furni- 
ture, etchings, textile designs, jewelry 
made from precious metals, other metal 
work, pottery, costumes and costume 
architectural designs, models, 
photographs, lace and embroidery, hooked 
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designs, 


rugs, lamps and lamp shades, wall panels, 
and hangings provided the bulk of the ma- 
terial. Some of the best of the art work 
was contributed by teachers in the 
Newark Public School of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, notable among it being 
several wood carvings by Moritz Loeffler, 
whose work in this field is nationally 
known, and an oil painting, At Tyring- 
ham Valley, by Gustav Cimiotti. The 
work of the special art and grade teachers 
was On an equally high plane, however, 
and the number of exceptionally fine oil 
paintings from these was amazing. 


Reproduce Period Furniture 


Manual training teachers in the Newark 
schools appeared to have specialized in 
reproducing, for their own use, the fur- 
niture designs of master craftsmen. Hep- 
pelwhite, Chippendale, and Duncan 
Phyfe chairs, all authentic and excellent 
reproductions, added much to the ex- 
hibit. 

At the same time several Newark 
teachers who had done professional lectur- 
ing filled the museum auditorium for 
several evenings, and an entertainment 
was given in a high-school auditorium 
which enlisted the musical, dancing, and 
dramatic talents of another hundred 
teachers. The first half of the program 
was musical, several of the most talented 
teachers contributing songs and instru- 
mental the second half 
Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules was 
presented, with costumes and scenery 
designed and made by teachers, teacher 
actors, and a special divertissement con- 
sisting of a series of dances in which 75 
teachers took part. 

The whole project attracted consider- 
able attention on the part of the public. 
The newspapers devoted space to it in 
both the news and editorial columns, and 
the citizens of Newark attended both the 
exhibit and the special entertainments 
and lectures, with interest. 


numbers. In 


A 
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Florence, Cultural Center of Italy 


In the building of the new present-day 
Italy, Florence emerges as its cultural 
center. This is not a new rdle for this 
city of art and music. It is more of a 
twentieth century Renaissance, a renewal 


of Florence’s fame as a mecca for students. 
A list of the chief institutions of education 
and libraries of Florence has been made 
available for both the foreign and native 
students, of which the following is a part: 
Included in the foregoing are the Royal 
University of Florence, Royal Institute of 
Social Sciences, Royal Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Commercial Sciences, Royal 
Institute of Agriculture and Forestry, 
The Military Geographical Institute, The 
Luigi Cherubine Royal Conservatory of 
Music, The Fidenti Academy of Speech 
and Theatricals, The Academy of the 
Italian Language, Georgophile Academy, 
The Italian Association of Anthropology 
and Ethnology, Academy of Medical 
Physics, Asiatic Society of Italy, Italian 
Association for the Research of Greek 
and Latin Papyri, National Association of 
Learning, Fascist Association of Learning, 
Society of the Lovers of Music, Phil- 
harmonic Society, National Archives, 
National Library, Riccardian Library, 
Philosophical Library. The oldest of 
these is the Royal University of Florence, 
founded in 1328. 


yt 
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Trade Training for Small Cities 


How can small cities and semirural 
communities provide vocational training 
for industrial employments? A bulletin 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation endeavors to answer this question. 
The publication, Bulletin No. 157, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 45, Trade Pre- 
paratory Training for Small Cities and 
Rural Communities, tells the need for and 
problems of trade training in the small 
community, and factors to be considered 
in establishing trade courses. The price 
is 20 cents. 

w 


Plan House for French Colonial 
Students 


A dormitory for students from all the 
French overseas possessions except Indo- 
China, which already has its own house 
in the university community, has been 
planned by a committee of the French 
Colonial] Institute, as a part of the Paris 
University City. 

W 

Journalism students and teachers any- 
where in the United States may by written 
request be placed on the mail list to receive 
the Weekly Clipsheet of the United 
States Agriculture Department. Letters 
should be addressed to the Agriculture 
Press Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Clash Between Two Methods’ 
| Noagr MANY YEARS there has been 


a clash among educators between two 
methods—one of general cultural training, 
and the other that of specific vocational 
preparation. This 
tinue. Even those 
fully with the general cultural training 
can well be subjected to a study of their 
aptitudes and possibilities. The ordinary 
group of students in one of our colleges is 
apt to have some 40 per cent of its num- 
ber without a _ definite 
definite vocational or 
One of the commonest experiences is to 
see & young man or 
and aspiration who has no idea 
use his capacities so that he can fit satis- 
factorily into the economic life about him. 
We have spent too little time all the way 
through our school mechanism in study- 
ing the capacities of individuals and in 


clash need not con- 


W ho proceed Success- 


ot jective or 


pre of 


essional aim. 


woman of ambition 


how to 


developing these capacities when we once 
have knowledge of them. 

Nature works in her 
nature has determined that only a certain 
proportion of any shall be 
artistically gifted, or possess the highest 
grade of intelligence or be mechanically 
minded, or have a body capable of ac- 
curate neuromuscular activities. 

Our schools contain all kinds of people 
and must have a variety of opportunities 
for them. One of the 
things in life is to get each individual 
at work and to have that work engross- 
ing, interesting, productive, and satisfy- 
ing to the individual. To do this, timely 


own ways and 


generation 


most important 


and appropriate training in the school 
years is almost imperative. The dis- 
satisfied are the ones who make our social 
problems. 


The greatest difficulty in any plan of 
vocational that we can 
have but little 
what the requirements of our civilization 
will be at the end of a decade in any given 
field of endeavor. T! 
but the human bei 


instruction is 


comparatively idea of 


e changes are rapid, 


ng is adaptable and 


1 Excerpt from address by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, de 


‘ 


Training High School, Yell 


ivered at Smith Vocationa 


w Creek, Pa 
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ertain types of fundamental train- 


ing there 18 hope that he can soon be 


brought into line with the true situation. 


Many of our great industrial groups have 


d it necessary to add training schools 

r the sake of keeping down the over- 
turn in personnel and to bring about 
efficiency. There is rather widespread 
feeling that our present educational sys- 


tem leaves the student at the end of the 
elemer tary or even the high-school course 
somewhat bewildered and illy trained for 
the jobs ahead of the majority of them 
Several major surveys of education are 
projected to analyze our educational 
plans and to determine what can be done 
in the way of improvements. Never was 
there a time when studies and experiments 
in the vocational training of our youth 


were more necessary than to-day. In 


the midst of this present industrial change 
certainly a considerable number of our 
should have the 


students 


opportunity 


of attending vocational schools. In all 


schools there should be vocational guid- 
ance so that there can be the right em- 
adjustment of the child, 


both in the school and out of the school. 


phasis upon the 


training 
ould at least have vocational counsel- 


If we can not have vocational 


we sl 
lors who ean help to guide our boys and 
girls in the selection of an occupation 
suitable to their particular capacities and 
also one in which recruiting of new mem- 
bers will probably take place. 

The lack of knowledge of the ordinary 
boy and girl of the vocations and of the 
The 


for choosing certain occupations are often 


professions is 


appalling. reasons 
of the most incidental character, and often 
come as a result of following certain fancies 
or prejudices of students or parents. 
Chere 


from school to work. 


is a great waste in the transition 
This is particularly 
true at the present time because of the 


emphasis in the secondary school system 





Research: A Definition 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia 
discussing with the late Prof. Brander 
Matthews the subject of originality 
plagiarism. Professor Mat- 
thews, according to a recent issu 


University, was 


and 


of The Golden Book, had written a 
long article on the subject and he 
explained the problem to Doctor 


Butler in this wise: 

‘*Tn the case of the first man to use 
an anecdote there is originality. In 
the case of the second there is plagi- 
With the third, it is lack of 
originality, and with the fourth it is 


arism. 

drawing from the common stock.”’ 
‘*Yes,”’ broke in Doctor Butler, 

‘and in the fifth case it is research.”’ 














and even in the elementary sec stem 
of the preparation of students who are 
going on for college wor! It has been a 
great thing for our country that the 
number of students going in for college 
work is a very larg: ut the majority 
will stop with the secondary school. 
If we are to avoid mala 1) tment in 
occupational life, e must more 
schools of vocational training and more 
courses testing the ational capacities 
of students in all of our schools We must 
not let the fetish of cultural education 


interfere with an up-to-date and effective 


training of our children. Those who have 
economic ease can afford to prolong their 


training regardless 


f vocation o1 


pro- 
and those of superior ability 


But those 


fession, 
should be encouraged to do so 
who are self dependent must make every 
The 
wants what we call c 
better if he has ec 


day count. man or woman who 


ilture can obtain it 

ymic independence 
e capacities that he 
R. L. W. 


through the use of tl 
has trained and developed. 


Indian Service Fills 
Positions 


800 School 


Nearly 800 
United States Indian territory have been 


educational positions in 
according to 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, education director 
of the Indian Bureau in the United States 
Department of the I 

7 

l 


filled during the past year 


nterior. 


Appointments incl 


ided superintendents 


principals, visiting 


of schools, teachers, 
home-economics teachers, heads of depart- 
ments of home economics, girls’ advisors, 
directors of boys’ activities, teachers of 
arts, 


and elementary instructors. Of 614 ele- 


physical training, teachers of fine 
now in the Indian 
Office employ, 100 are new appointees. 
Four Indian 
placed under the jurisdiction of 


mentary teachers 


reservations have been 
experi- 
enced school men. Dr. Joe Jennings will 
act as superintendent of education in Pine 
Ridge Reservation, 8. Dak., where there 
8,000 Indians and 27 Indian 


He was formerly county educa- 


are nearly 


schools. 


tional superintendent in Te1 
Nashville, 


director of extension in the State Teachers 


hessee, a 


high-school inspector in and 


College at Livingston, Ala. 


Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak., 
has been placed under the superintendency 
of J. Arthur Anderson, who has filled 
various teaching and administrative posi- 


State of Minnesota. 
received his doctor’s degree 
In this 


reservation is the largest development of 


tions throughout the 
He recentl; 
from the University of Minnesota. 
consolidated schools in the 
No India 


a mile away from an Indian consolidated 


entire Indian 
territory. home is more than 
school. 

The third superintendent, Richard N. 


Tisinger, a graduate of Virginia Poly- 





NE Peete 


ee 








te ( f i Cornell University, 
diret { icational work in the Pima- 
Papa Reservations. He was a county 
superint t of Richmond, Va., schools 
and has had wide experience as a foreign 


missio1 For three years he taught in 
the Reformed Church Mission College in 


China al ater was on the research staff 
of the rural social organization depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 


Carl H. Skinner, school superintendent 
for seven years in Fairview, Nortonville, 
and Ashla Kans., and three years in 
St. Paul, Nebr., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the United States Indian 
School at Phoenix, Ariz. He received his 


f arts degree from Teachers 


bache | 

College, Emporia, Kans., and just com- 

pleted his work for a doctor’s degree at 

Leland Stanford University in California. 
Another forward movement in Indian 

education has been the appointment of 


George C. Wells, secretary of the State 


board of education in Oklahoma, to the 
position of State supervisor of Indian edu- 
cation in that State. This is the first real 


step toward cooperation between Federal 
and State Government where progress 
will be directed in close cooperation with 
State offices 


Education of the Blind 
yntinued from page 22) 
Learning to Identify Trees 


One nature teacher labels in braille on a 
tag of thir 
and bush, telling her class about where to 
find them, and thereafter holds each 


brass one of each sort of tree 


responsible to recognize every one from its 
tangible characteristics; chiefly the shape 
and feel of its leaf. And just as the boys 
will eagerly feed and water their pets be- 
fore eating their own breakfast, so some 
girls will explore the estate morning after 
morning for the newly labeled trees and 
bushes. It is not that they all know they 
will later be examined by the teacher 
both in the field and in class; they often 
enthusiastic at their discov- 
eries that they communicate this keen 
pleasure to schoolmates not 


become 


source 


taking study in course. Two learned 
to recognize some 70 plants new to them. 

During a public demonstration last 
season a class exhibited an empty bee- 
hive, repeatedly separating and _ reas- 
sembling the several parts—bottom board, 


brood chamber, queen excluder, honey 


super, and cover. One of the demonstrat- 
ing girls delightedly wore a bee veil and 
bee gloves. She announced that when 


she grew up she was going to keep bees. 


that Francois Huber, the first 
scientific student of bees, was blind, for 
she had read all about him in The Heroes 
of the Dar ess 
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Cartoon by Fred Colbus, Balboa High School, San Francisco 


With one out of every four Americans attending some kind of school, it is worth while that parents, teachers, 
pupils, taxpayers, and officials pause in their routine of duties during American Education Week and familiarize 
themselves with what the schools as a whole are doing for the communities in which they have been established 
and for the students whom they serve. Suggestions for celebrating American Education Week can be obtained 
from the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Damrosch Program Begins Fourth Season 


HE NBC MUSIC Appreciation Hour, one of America’s major achievements in 

educational broadcasting, directed by Walter Damrosch and sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Co., was launched October 9 for the fourth season. Sixty-one 
stations of the combined NBC networks radiated the music Mr. Damrosch interpreted 
which was heard by several million persons. 

For three years Damrosch has directed his music-appreciation program until to-day 
it reaches more school children than probably any other educational broadcast. Its 
effectiveness has been increased by use of instructors’ manuals, available free, which 
guide teachers in preparing classes to receive the broadcasts and to participate actively 
in their reception. Student notebooks (10 cents each or $9 a hundred, delivered) have 
also proven valuable textual aids for these programs. The notebooks include thematic 
excerpts for singing or visual recognition, photographs of composers and orchestral 
instruments, cut-out projects (for the lower grades) tests, blank pages for the student’s 
notes and clippings, as well as suggested correlations with other school subjects (for 
the upper grades). 
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A School Expenditure Map For America 


HY HAS EXPENDITURE for education increased 
so markedly? 
Where will present tendencies lead? 

What are the conditions that should determine teachers’ 
salaries? 

What advantages are obtained 
exceptionally large amounts for education? 

The National Survey of School Finance is starting off on its 
4-year inquiry by posing for itself the most frequently asked 


by communities spending 


and most unanswerable questions on the costs of education. 
Above are four of the puzzling problems for which the survey 
hopes to find answers. 


Around the Council Table 


Commissioner William John Cooper, director, and Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, associate director, introduced the central unknown 
questions of school expense and a tentative outline of the field 
of school finance which the survey will explore, at the first 
meeting of the board of consultants which was held in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior on September 14. 

Around a great oval mahogany council table were gathered 
as unusual a group of American leaders as ever met to discuss 
nation-wide problems of education: L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad; Albert 8. Cook, State superin- 
tendent of schools, Maryland; Lotus D. Coffman, president, 
University of Minnesota; N. R. Crozier, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Tex.; Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, 
Spokane, Wash.; Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples State 
Bank, Indianapolis; Fred W. Morrison, State tax commissioner, 
North Carolina; Mark Graves, State tax commissioner, New 
York; Roliand A. Vandegrift, director of finance, State depart- 
ment of finance, California; Fred R. Fairchild, professor of 
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political economy, Yale University; Arthur N. Holcombe, 
professor of government, Harvard University; Harley L. Lutz, 
professor of public finance, Princeton University; Henry C. 
Morrison, professor of education, University of Chicago; 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education, University of 
California; Dr. George D. Strayer, director educational research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Dr. William G. 
Carr, director of research, National Education Association. 
Of the 17 members named on the board of consultants, only 
Prof. Robert M. Haig, professor of business administration, 
Columbia University, was unable to be present. 


Thirteen Avenues of Inquiry 


Associate Director Mort presented a tentative outline of 
the field of school finance. The dollar, it was plain from his 
13-point analysis, is a door that opens onto every phase of 
education. Foliowing are the tentative major avenues of 
inquiry which the survey may pursue: (1) Financial implica- 
tions of principles underlying American education; (2) the 
present status of expenditures for educational purposes; (3) 
predictable changes in expenditures for schools; (4) school 
indebtedness; (5) educational returns for school expenditures; 
(6) sources of school support; (7) ability to support schools; 
(8) State support systems; (9) the Federal Government and 
school finance;‘ (10) school organization and control as related 
to school finance; (11) increasing the efficiency of school ex- 
penditures; (12) school financial accounting, auditing, and 
reporting; (13) bibliography on school finance. 

An expenditures map of American”education, Doctor Mort 
suggested, could be the objective of the inquiry into the present 
status of expenditures for educational purposes. Out of 
studies of facts available would come a chart of the high and 
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~ 21 Unknowns of School 
| Finance 
The cost of public education: 
1. What do we pay for education? 
2. Why has expenditure for education increased so 


markedly? 

3. Where will present tendencies lead? 

4. How much public expenditure is really needed? 

5. What can we afford to spend for education? 

Returns for money spent: 

6. Why do expenditures vary so widely from place to 
place? 

7. What advantages are obtained by communities spend- 
ing exceptionally large amounts for education? 

8. What disadvantages are suffered by communities 
spending exceptionally small amounts for education? 

The tax burden for public education: 

9. Under present financing systems, how is the tax bur- 
den for education distributed? 

10. What changes in taxation and in State and Federal 
aid would bring about a more defensible distribu- 
tion of burden? 

The elimination of backward areas in American education: 

11. Why do they exist? 

12. What will it cost to eliminate them? 

Efficient expenditure for educational funds: 

13. How can we secure greater value for what we spend? 

14. How,can we effect economies? 

15. To what degree, if any, are we wasting money through 

the overeducation of some boys and girls? 

What is the extent of waste suffered through failure to 
give some individuals sufficient education to develop 
their real potentialities? 

Public education during business depression: 

17. How should education be dealt with during business 
depressions? 

The use of indebtedness: 

18. What place is indebtedness now taking in educational 
finance? 

19. What place should it take? 

Public enlightment on educational finance: 

20. How can the public be continually informed on the 
pertinent questions of educational finance? 

The economic status of the teacher: 

21. What are the conditions that should determine salaries 
of teachers? 


16. 


the low spots of American education; the relative expenditures 
for different levels from nursery schools to universities; the 
charges for overhead and administration; and the contributions 
of city, county, State,and Nation. Once this map is made some 
of the changes which the future will bring may be predictable. 

What we get for what we pay is another problem which the 
board of consultants agreed was elusive but vital. There was 
also acceptance of the fact that the present state of school 
accounting and reporting left much to be desired, a condition 
that the present survey may help to correct. 


Two Points of View 


It became obvious from the discussions of the experts as~ 
sembled that present business difficulties are rapidly elevating 
some of the problems which the survey faces to questions of 
national importance. While some looked forward to a di- 
minishing of the school expenditures problem with the return 
of prosperity, other members voiced the opinion that the 
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elaboration of Government services, including education, which 
demand higher and higher taxes can not go on forever. 

Doctor Mort announced that the first step of the survey was 
to assemble a bibliography. More than 4,000 references have 
already been assembled under the direction of Dr. Carter 
Alexander who performed a similar task for the educational 
finance inquiry in 1921-1923. More than one-third of the 
articles selected have already been abstracted. This bibliog- 
raphy will probably be printed for the use of workers in this 
field as well as survey staff members. 

The finance survey staff of specialists now includes Dr. 
Carter Alexander, professor of school administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, expert consultant; Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer, professor of economics, Vassar College, expert con- 
sultant; Dr. Ward G. Reeder, professor of school administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, expert consultant; Eugene 8. 
Lawler, Office of Education senior survey specialist; Timon 
Covert, Office of Education specialist in school finance; Dr. 
David H. Sutton, associate specialist in school finance, Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, associate specialist 
in school finance, University of California. 

Temporarily employed staff members working mainly on the 
school finance bibliography include: Mrs. Blanche B. Wilcox, 
George Washington University; Robert M. Seott, Gordon 
McCloskey, and Wilbur I. Gooch, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. W. I. Pearman and John W. Sahistrom, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are also on the staff of temporary 
survey specialists. 

At the next meeting of the consultants, which will probably 
be held next February, Doctor Mort will offer a detailed program 
for the survey incorporating many of the suggestions offered at 
this meeting. This program will present the questions which 
can be investigated with the $350,000 authorized by Congress 
for making the survey. 


The Mal Del Pinta School 
(Continued from page 27) 
room with a small section partitioned off as an apartment for the 
director. The large room is the living room, shop, dining room, 
schoolroom, and bedroom of the boys and the other teachers. 
A small lean-to at the end of the building is the kitchen. 


Basket Ball a Widely Popular Sport Throughout Mexico 


At the time I visited the school, three months after the stu- 
dents and teachers first came to their 40 acres, it was well 
established and in successful operation. It has five teachers 
paid by the Federal Government and an allowance from the 
Federal and State Governments of 12 pesos per day for food. 
Products of the boys’ work, such as hats, shoes, belts, chairs, 
and other articles were steadily increasing in number. They 
will be sold to buy additional tools and necessary equipment for 
the building. Already their earnings have purchased instru- 
ments for a school orchestra and for basket balls. They al- 
ready have a fine field in which to play basket ball, a game which 
is widely popular throughout Mexico, perhaps because it is so 
similar to a game played by the ancient Indian tribes in the 
days of their glory. 

The Federal Office of Education in establishing the school 
hopes to make it an instrument for extending education to 
the communities from which the boys were selected which 
have not hitherto maintained schools. Afflicted as they have 
been with a misunderstood and apparently incurable disease, 
the Indians of these communities have shunned and been 
shunned by their neighbors. Teachers willing and able to go 
among them, establish a school, and rehabilitate the communi- 
ties were difficult to find. San Gabrielito will, therefore, be a 
teacher-training as well as an industrial residence school. From 
it boys and girls (next year as many girls as there are boys will 
be provided for) will carry back to their native villages a double 
hope—one of physical as well as of social rehabilitation. 











Trends in Junior High School Programs of Studies 


By EDWIN S. LIDE 
United States Office of Education 


THIS IS the third of a series of articles written for SCHOOL LIFE giving pre- 
liminary findings of the important National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Articles scheduled: “Hints from Progressive High-School Libraries,” “The High- 
School Student's Working Day.” EDITOR. 


NE DIVISION of the curriculum project of the National 

Survey of Secondary Education is made up of several 

investigations of junior and senior high school programs 
of studies. This article reports certain facts regarding one of 
these investigations. 
grams of studies dated 1915 to 1920 with programs in use in the 
same schools in 1929-1931. 

During the 10-year period the different subject groups such as 
English, social studies, and mathematics have been vieing with 
each other for a more important place in the program of studies. 
Of the details reported in one of the larger investigations of such 
changes those presented here relate to shifts in the subject 
Specifically, they attempt to 


It compares 60 junior high school pro- 


groups over the 10-year period. 
answer such questions as, What are the changes in the number 
of schools offering the various subject groups in the different 
junior high school grades? What are the changes in the pro- 
portion of the total number of periods devoted to each subject? 
How many courses ' were offered within each subject field in 
the decade? What are the changes in the number of schools 
requiring the different subject groups and important courses 
within subject groups? 

Because the programs compared are from the same schools in 
each instance, the changes reported are actual, rather than 


1 By courses are meant those subdivisions of content materials within a subject- 
matter field which are offered as a semester’s or year’s work in that field. 

2 For the 1915-1920 period, out of the 60 schools represented no seventh-grade 
program of studies was secured from 2 schools, no eighth-grade program from 1 
school, and no ninth-grade program from 5 schools. For the 1929-1931 period, the 
seventh-grade program of one of the 60 schools was not secured. Sixty programs are 
represented in all other grades 


typical. The range in population of the cities selected is 
represented at one extreme by junior high schools in 14 cities of 
less than 10,000 population, at the other by schools in 5 cities of 
more than 500,000 population. The cities are located in 21 
different States, well distributed geographically. 


TABLE 1.—Number of schools in which each of the major sub- 
Y J 
jects is represented in grades 7, 8, and 9 for 1915-1920 and 
1929-1931 


1929-1931 


1915-1920 


Subject 
Grade 7/Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

EE ee a 58 60 55 59 60 60 
Social studies_-.-- = ee 57 58 47 59 60 55 
Mathematies-- -- ated 58 59 54 59 60 59 
Science. - - .- samt 34 41 47 32 48 54 
Physical education ance 41 41 36 57 58 ood 
jl. = =a route 57 54 45 57 58 54 
a a in sa pein intenteieel 52 58 50 58 _58 58 
Domestic arts - - secant wns 53 59 50 57 58 59 
Commerce. --..-- teauceen 21 33 38 7 18 51 
Foreign language----.-...---.-- 32 45 55 ll 30 60 


Almost all 10 subject groups were more popular in 1929-1931 
than in 1915-1920, judging from figures presented in Table 1, 
showing the number of schools in which each subject was offered 
in the separate grades for 1915-1920 and 1929-1931. The 
importance of English is reflected in the fact that it is offered by 
all schools in all three grades for both periods.? For the 1929- 
1931 period all subjects are offered in all three grades in at least 
five-sixths of the schools except for foreign language, com- 
merce, and science. 

Physical education is the only subject field, however, for 
which the increments are consistently significant in all three 
grades. Considering the grades sep- 
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TOTAL PERIODS OF WORK 


arately it seems that on the whole 
S 1S REPRESENTED IN ’ 


the largest increments for the various 
subjects are in grade 9. This is espe- 
cially true for mathematics, social 
studies, manual arts, domestic arts, 
and fine arts. While these groups 
also show gains for grades 7 and 8 the 
fact that they were represented in 
almost all schools in these grades 


x ALL_ GRADES 


PER CENT 


! 
EN 


during the early period makes con- 
siderable increase during the 10-year 
interval impossible. 

Foreign language and commerce 
show a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of schools in which they are 
offered in grades 7 and 8, but they 
record an increase in grade 9 during 
the late period. For the 1929-1931 
period, science likewise shows 
considerable increment in grade 


9, and to a less degree in grade 
8, but is offered in only 32 schools 
in grade 7, which is 2 less than for 
The better rep- 








the early period. 
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several subject fields in the ninth-grade offerings seems to reflect 
\a trend toward a more continuous junior high school program. 

\.Tendencies toward change in the relative importance of the 
various subjects are more readily seen from Figure 1, which 
shows the percentage each subject usurps of the total number 
of periods of work scheduled for all subjects. 

In the case of four subjects—English, mathematics, science, 
and manual arts—very little continuity over the 10-year period 
in the comparative percentages for the respective grades 
appears. English increases in grade 7, decreases in grade 8, 
remains constant in grade 9, and shows very little change over 
the 10-year period, all three grades considered. Somewhat 
similar variations, in nearly all cases slight, are shown for mathe- 
matics, science, and manual arts. There is likewise very little 
change for domestic arts except in grade 9. 

Social studies, physical education, and fine arts, however, 
show consistent and in some instances a marked percentage of 
increase for all grades. Contrariwise, foreign language and 
commerce show consistent reductions. 


~—~—"Changes over the 10-year period in the nature of the offerings / 


within the subject fields are revealed from Figure 2, showing the 
average number of separate courses offered within each major 
subject field. Grouped under the heading “Socializing-integra- 
tive’”’ activities, averages for activities such as home-room, 
clubs, guidance, and the like, where they are scheduled as a part 
of the-daily program, are shown. 

The diagram reads as follows: For 1915-1920, in all three 
grades the average number of courses in English (such as gram- 
mar, spelling, literature, and the like) which are given a distinct 
place in the program of studies is 7.4; the range in number 
scheduled by the middle 50 per cent of schools is from 5.2 to 9.5 
courses. For 1929-1931, the median school scheduled 5.9 
courses, and the range of the middle 50 per cent is from 3.9 to 8 
courses. The diagrams representing mathematics, social 
studies, and the remaining groups are to be read in like manner. 

Seven of the eleven groups represented show. a reduction in)\ 
the median and in the range of the middle 50 per cent of courses / 
offered. 
matics, social studies; science, and domestic arts, is more| 
noteworthy in English, foreign language, and commerce. In- | 
creases appear for physical education and fine arts and for) 
manual arts and ‘“‘socializing-integrative” activities as well. 

Increments have almost always been consistent for all three 
grades in the fields of social studies, physical education, and 
fine arts. They have been almost as consistent in indicating 
reduced offerings in the fields of foreign language and com- 
merce, and in a less number of cases in the field of English. In 
the light of recent reformulations of the aims of secondary 
education, there is no doubt an intimate relationship between 
the increases shown for the three subjects indicated and the 
emphasis placed on the civic-social-moral, the health, and the 
avocational aims of education. The reductions shown for 
foreign language and commerce, especially in grades 7 and 8, 
reveal a tendency to provide for specialized college and business 
preparation only during the last year of junior high school. 

In grades 7 and 8 more subject fields are represented in the 
requirement of the average school for 1929-1931 than for 1915- 
1920. Adding ‘‘socializing-integrative’’ activities as one of 
the 10 major fields and dividing fine arts into music and art 
gives 12 subject fields. The average number of fields required 
in grades 7, 8, and 9 for 1915-1920 is 6.38, 5.93, and 3.83, re- 
spectively. For 1929-1931, averagesfor grades 7 and 8 had in- 
creased to 7.15 and 7.22 subject fields, respectively, while for 
grade 9 a reduction to 3.5 fields is shown. ‘There is for each 
period a wide variation between the number of fields required 
in grades 7 and 8 and the number required in grade 9. 

Requirements in the major subject fields and in ‘‘socializing- 
integrative’’ activities as listed in five or more schools, are shown 


The reduction, while only slight in the field of mathe- y 


TaBLE 2.—Requirements in the major subject fields and in 
‘‘ socializing-integrative”’ activities as listed by five or more 
schools for grades 7, 8, and 9, 1915-1920 and 1929-1931 


Number of schools in which required 


1915-1920 1929-1931 


Subject field 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grace Grade 
7 i y 7 5 v 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ENGLISH 
Composition Gudeteteimanis 16 17 10 11 ll s 
CREE. wawccnduccecessactene 20 22 4 i] s 2 
Literature... sictin a titianaitiretlil 23 23 12 18 18 ll 
0 EET TTS 14 12 1 14 ~ 0 
RATT RE TEE ES 14 17 3 y 6 3 
= and ome 17 15 1 1) y 1 
English 2 a 33 35 43 45 46 47 
MATHEMATICS 
Algebra. - a Se 1 14 26 0 1 17 
Arithmetic. . ‘3 50 42 0 26 23 0 
Commercial arithmetic. aan iicanees 4 7 1 i 7 
General mathematics or mathe- 
Se ee . 6 12 } 34 38 14 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Citizenship-__-- 2 3 3 3 6 5 
Civics, commercial civics, or 
vocational civics... ..- , 7 27 10 7 24 4 
GRIEG 6s scccsesitee~ccase 48 17 1 36 ll 3 
History - > ae 22 24 2 19 21 2 
United States history. reece 22 | 28 2 18 17 0 
ai cninccisbbasdiededimaktada 0 0 0 2 6 3 
- Social] studies............... 2 2 1 17 17 ll 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
i Gener were. 2 1 1 ll 11 s 
Physical training. .............- 34 30 37 42 36 
Physical training and health or 
Physical training and hygiene. 6 3 1 5 2 3 
SCIENCE 
Elementary science__..........-. 3 2 0 3 6 0 
General science................. 3 7 10 6 19 15 
BE cusnnneguttunnetewanind 7 5 1 13 6 2 
PR i ctiinaisGintbbndiéad 12 _ 0 ree a 2 3 2 
| i AE TP ae Pol 2 6 3 5 7 5 
MANUAL ARTS 
Mechanical drawing-...........-. 5 6 2 6 8 0 
Rk 0:cuwakipSolmnacmanataniicreiel 3 ] 0 5 3 1 
RRR NPFS 4 6 0 s 5 0 
Sra eres 10 W 3 ll 12 2 
IIIT 1 ocitiustpceip copentitaccnnee ) 4 l 13 5 0 
PA omeeD NNO iic 60 nd cncvindttin’ 25 21 2 | 23 2 5 
DOMESIIC ARTS 
El AR AAT pe! 18 12 1 21 18 | 0 
PO nidtnbcits centistiend eee 12 16 2 17 19 i 
SE Ci aii ceerenienenmenen 22 22 3 21 19 7 
MUSIC 
Chorus and voeal_.............-. 3 4 5 2 3 3 
Music... ae » ditestiinn eminedt 45 40 1h 47 42 15 
ART 
Drawing. .-.--- osetia 36 26 10 39 30 7 
Free-hand drawing... Sole cee 5 5 1 3 2 0 
SOCIALIZING-INTEGRATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
Auditorium or assembly... .... 2 | Seaneren 7 ~ 7 
3 ROBE cee 0} 0 0 4 5 6 
Clubs, guidance, and assembly- 0 0 0 a a 6 


for grades 7, 8, and 9, 1915-1920, and 1929-1931, in Table 2. 
In the later period an increased number of schools make 
requirements for practically all fields in all grades, but marked 
increments appear in only a few fields. Although inerements 
in music and art are not so significant, those in social studies, 
“socializing-integrative’”’ activities and physical education can 
be construed as further revealing the tendency to place more 
emphasis on certain modern educational objectives. Science, 
which showed no significant shifts in its total offering, is 
required by an increasingly large number of schools in grades 8 ~ 
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THE NUMBER OF SEPARATE COURSES SCHEDULED WITHIN 
EACH MAJOR SUBJECT FIELD BY THE MEDIAN SCHOOL AND | 
THE RANGE IN THE NUMBER OF COURSES SCHEDULED 
BY THE MIDDLE FIFTY PER CENT OF SCHOOLS 
° 2 3 Se 7 8 9 o | 
ENGLISH 
5% o 95s 
39 Gs 80 
SOCIAL STUDIES | 
43 ia 65 
39 52 6 | 
lee ee 
MATHEMATICS | 
365 4 $9 { 
| 
3.5 rr 49 | 
SCIENCE 
23 2 46 
2.4 (%) 49 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
O83 hee ® | 
3 ia 3.7 
FINE ARTS 
43 ish 28 | 
3.6 is 8.4 
MANUAL ARTS | 
s 4.75 2.5 | 
39 aay 8.i | 
DOMESTIC ARTS 
3.4 px 6.5 | 
ee feo | 
| 
COMMERCE 
‘2 ct 60 
is i 39 | 
} 
1¢ OREIGN LANGUAGES ‘ | 
TS - 
1s (oy 48 
oa i SOCIALIZING-INTEGRATIVE ACTIVITIES 
06 t 3.7 
a 1915-20 ) aha ‘ 
1920-31 5 MEDIAN AND RANGE OF MIDDLE 50% 





FIGURE 2 


and 9. No data are shown in the table for foreign language 
and commerce. Requirements were made in the former field 
by only two schools for 1915-1920 and by no schools for 1929- 
1931. In the latter field, there were no requirements for 1915—- 
1920, but junior business training was required in five schools 
for 1929-1931. 

The names of individual courses listed within the major fields 
throw some light on the nature of the content of the courses 
required at the separate periods. In English, the reduction in 
the number of schools requiring such specialized courses as 
grammary—composition, penmanship, and spelling and the 
increase in the number of schools requiring a generalized course 
designated merely as ‘‘English’’ are noteworthy. The reduc- 
tion in time allotted to total offerings in this field as revealed 
in the preceding section has been brought about no doubt 
through fusion of specialized courses into one generalized course. 
If integration has been accomplished without elimination of 
essential subject matter, economy of time and exploration are 
likely” better realized through English courses of the type 
offered during the later period. 

The reductions already shown in the number of courses 
offered in the fields of mathematics, social studies, and science 
are likeWise accounted for to some extent by the data shown in 
Table 2. In mathematics there has been a reduction in the 
number of schools requiring arithmetic and algebra, accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of schools requiring gen- 
jeral mathematics. In social studies, the number of schools 
requiring specialized courses in geography and history has 
decreased, while the number requiring a general course desig- 
inated as ‘‘social studies’? has increased. It is also significant 
in view of the vocational and exploratory functions assigned to 
the junior-high school that a number of schools are requiring a 
course in vocations for 1929-1931, although no schools required 


this course for 1915-1920. In the field of science is to be noted 
not only the increased number of schools requiring general 
science, but the shift from physiology to hygiene over the 
10-year period. 


Conclusions 


The data which have been presented tend to show that in 

general the 1929-1931 program is more representative of all 
| subject fields than is the 1915-1920 program. Social studies, 
\physical education, and fine_arts seem to have profited, mdstly 
at the expense of foreign language and commerce. While 
increases for physical education are more notéworthy, incre- 
ments in all three subject groups named are of sufficient signifi- 
eance to justify the conclusion that the health, civic-social- 
moral and avocational aims of education are receiving gréater 
emphasis. 

Considering the grades individually, the most noteworthy 
expansions have been in grade 9. In this grade the increments 
shown for the several subject groups are more the result of a 
general expansion of the program than at the expense of other 
subject groups. The fact that fairly consistent increases are 
shown for manual arts and domestic arts shows a tendency 
toward practical offerings in this grade. Such data may be 
marshalled to indicate trends toward a better balanced program. 

Better articulation between the two lower and the upper 
grade of the junior-high school is also evident in the greater 
number of schools offering and requiring generalized and explor- 
atory courses such as general mathematics, general science, 
vocations, and junior business training. Lack of complete 
articulation between grades 7 and 8 and grade 9, however, is 
revealed in the tendency to postpone foreign language and 
commercial courses until the ninth grade and in the great vari- 
ation in the amount of work required in grades 7 and 8 as 
contrasted with the amount required in grade 9. 


Poetry and Prose About George Washington 


(Continued from page 28) 


? 


them, were: ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Thomas 
Jefferson, 9; ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Daniel 
Webster, 7; ‘‘The Character of Washington’ by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 6; and ‘‘The Character of Washington’? by Edward 


Everett, 5. 
Contests Planned 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission’s plan for nation-wide educational contests includes 
declamatory, essay, and oratorical contests, all open to the 
students of all public, private, and parochial schools. The 
commission is now preparing a pamphlet of selections of prose 
and poetry relating to George Washington, and from this list 
the contestants in the declamatory contests may make their 
choice of subjects. The pamphlet will be distributed among 
the teachers of all schools whose students enroll as contestants 
in the declamatory contests. This is being done because in 
such a contest there must be some uniformity in the subjects of 
the declamation. 

To the winner of the declamatory contest in each State, the 
United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission will 
present a commemorative bronze medal. The State winners 
will be determined by the following series of elimination con- 
tests: First, contests in each schoolroom; second, contests among 
the winners in each room; then among the winners of the various 
schools in each city or town; then among the cities and towns 
comprising the next higher subdivision in the State educational 
organization; and finally among the winners of those subdivisions 
of the State. 
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The Paris Meeting 


of the International 


Congress of Childhood Education 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
Senior Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, United States Office of Education 


HREE THOUSAND THREE 
HUNDRED DELEGATES from 24 


countries of Europe and the Americas met 
this summer in Paris to give and to receive 
ideas on the education and development 
of young children. 

The everyday programs of work and 
play as these different 
countries for.children frem 2 to 7 years 
of age were described and demonstrated. 
It made little difference whether the 
schools were called the écoles maternelle, 
kindergartens, jardins des enfants, nur- 
sery schools, or primary schools. Interest 
of all nations centered upon the child’s 
mental and physical health and upon the 
most adequate environments for promot- 
ing the young child’s welfare. Delegates 
asked innumerable questions of those in 
charge of schools and demonstrations and 
contributed descriptions of how they met 
similar problems at home. A sense of 
self-sufficient identity gave 
way to a feeling of international unity 
through the universal interest in educa- 
tion. 

The congress provided lectures, many 
of them illustrated with stereopticon 
slides, and demonstrations of methods 
and materials of instruction. Motion 
pictures were shown between the meetings. 
No discussion groups were organized, but 
during visits to schools and before and 
after meetings groups of delegates gath- 
ered informally to compare notes. 

Doctor Riemens-Reurflag, professor of 
child development at the University of 
Amsterdam, Holland, reported on a re- 
gional survey in which the progress of a 
Province was being measured in the light 


carried on in 


national 


of its public health and educational pro- 
grams. In this lecture and in many 
others open-air schools were strongly 


advocated. 

Doctor Muchow, of Hamburg, Germany, 
analyzed the psychological value of play 
for young children. Doctor Decroly of 
the University of Brussels described and 
illustrated with motion pictures, a recent 
research on the beginnings of imitation in 
young children. 

Doctor Piaget, associate director of the 
J. J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, 
Switzerland, discussed child psychology 
and emphasized the fact that under the 
age of 6 a child has no social language. 
The large amount of playground space 
provided for each child in the schools with 
which Doctor Piaget works and the indi- 
vidual method of instruction followed 
were considered by some to interfere with 





social play and consequently with social 
language. 

Among other topics included in the 
program of lectures were the following: 
The desirability of making science the 
core for the school curriculum, adequate 
training of teachers, parent education, 
continuity among the programs planned 
for the several age levels of children, the 
development of retarded children, and 
equipment and housing. 

Busses made it possible to visit schools 
in the towns and cities surrounding Paris. 

Organized under the patronage of the 
President of the Republic of France and 
his official family, and of the political and 
educational heads of the city of Paris and 
its adjoining towns, the congress was 
given the importance due the young 
child. 

In the final meeting a representative 
delegate from each country described 
what the conference had meant to her and 
what messages were being carried home. 
The keynote of all these brief reports was 
an expressed confidence that with the 
development of young children, properly 
guided, rested the solution for a future 
international peace. They felt that a 
genuine respect for others ingrained from 
the beginning, as well as a realization of 
individual responsibility, would strengthen 
effectively international confidence and 
cooperation. 
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Drawing by Robert C. Eakel, Boys’ Technical High School, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 





It seems to be the fashion these days, 
to find out what the student is thinking. 
In School and Society, for August 22, 
there is an article by Herschel G. Langdon, 
senior at the State University of Iowa, 
on “ What would I do if I were a college 
president?” The college presidents of 
whom he asked suggestions for an answer 
invariably replied, “Resign.” However, 
in spite of this advice he outlines a plan 
for better enabling colleges to turn out 
graduates who shall “be first of all cul- 
tured and human.” # #& # The 
training and duties of the business man- 


ager of the city school system are dis- 
cussed in the Nation's Schools for August. 
Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, under the 
title ‘‘‘Divided houses’ that endanger 
public education,’’ emphasizes the fact 
that friction between the business and 
professional functions of education must 
be avoided if the schools are to perform 
their proper function and provide for 
the educational needs of the community. 
* S* S# In the New York Times 
Book Review, for August 30, Gamaliel 
Bradford makes a strong plea for “ Biog- 
raphy’s place in the modern scheme of 
education.”’ Five hundred years ago 
the scholar was a man who knew every- 
thing. Knowledge has now extended so 
far in all directions that even the expert 
is unable to keep up with the reading in 
his own particular subject. He then 
suggests the study of biography as a 
means of stimulating interest, and as 
an inspiration to achievement. “ Biog- 
raphy” he says “‘is the autobiography of 
humanity. Can there be any study of 
greater educational value and utility?” 
* * S#* A correspondent writing to 
the Educational Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, for August 22, points out some 
of the educational advantages accruing to 
the young worker by means of the 5-day 
week. An increasing use is being made 
of the week-end for social study groups 
under the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation. Saturday morning classes could 
take the place of evening schools with 
great advantage to the young people. 
“A well-thought-out morning program,” 
he writes, “would probably be of far 
more value than two evenings devoted 
to education after an exhausting day in 
the workshop.” #& & & Owen D. 
Young made a remarkably fine commence- 
ment address and conferred the degrees 
at St. Lawrence Univeristy at the close 
of the summer session in August. This 
address appears in full in School, for 
August 20. # ws S& The Nation’s 
Business, for August, reports the results 
of a questionnaire sent to each school 
that uses a public address system, by 
means of which radio programs, phono- 
graph records, and talks are distributed 
and released to any and all parts of the 
school system. The article is written by 
G. N. Kefauver and H. C. Hand, of 
Teacaers College, Columbia University. 
The discussion gives details of the instal- 
lation and use of the system, and should 
be especially valuable to superintendents 
who are weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of one of the newest develop- 
ments of the use of radio in education, 
4 

What is an education worth? In a 
recent lawsuit at Seattle, Wash., the val- 
uation of a college education for two was 
placed at $60,000. 
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What We Do NOT Know About 
Child Health 


By JAMES F. ROGERS, M. D. 
Senior Specialist in Health Education, Office of Education 


OST OF OUR educational work is 

founded on supposition rather than 
fact which accounts for the rather sudden 
and violent changes in our ideas concern- 
ing the teachings of hygiene and physical 
education which have taken place from 
time to time. 

You will remember perhaps that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was once asked by a lady 
why he allowed a certain mistake in a 
definition to occur in his dictionary. He 
replied, ‘‘Madam, it was on account of 
ignorance—plain ignorance.”’ The com- 
mittee on growth and development of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection was candid enough to con- 
fess its ignorance of a great many things. 
And since these very distinguished work- 
ers are ignorant, we who are engaged in 
physical education also are ignorant and 
we should keep in mind that we are quite 
likely very much astray in many of our 
theories and practices. 


The Most Important Finding 


You will probably be surprised, and I 
know you will smile, at one of the con- 
clusions of the committee on growth and 
development and yet I think it is the 
most important of its findings. It is that 
no two children are alike. Now this fact 
is just the one on which we have not been 
founding our work. We have been try- 
ing to have children all weigh alike, all 
drink the same number of glasses 
fortunately, not specified) of water, all 
drink the same number of pints of milk, all 
sleep the same number of hours, all stand 
and sit alike, all take the same exercises 
for the same number of minutes, etc. 

With regard to the classification of 
children according to types, the committee 
‘“‘recommends the avoidance, as far as 
possible, of the use of the term ‘type.’”’ 
The committee states that there is such a 
thing as heredity but what we as yet know 
about it is only along very general lines. 

They admit that very little is known 
concerning the subject of fatigue, which 
is so important a matter in all child 
activities. The thing is real enough but 
it is extremely complicated. They hope 
something will be learned in the future. 
They do point out the existence in many 
school children nowadays of a condition 
which seems to be one of chronic fatigue 
and which has been named school sick- 
ness. It seems to be due to the unnatural 
demands of school life on the child with 


size, 





From an address before the Southern Section, Ameri- 
can Physical EPucation Association, Louisville, Ky 


resulting sleeplessness, lack of appetite, 
and general depression. The committee 
such a child is in need of 


restraint 


believes that 


more freedom from and more 
play. 


Another Unknown Fundamental Fact 


About the endocrine or ductless glands 
they tell us that not very much is known 
and that we must be on our guard against 
hasty and premature generalization con- 
cerning their They say that 
while “‘it is apparent that the tempera- 
ment and degree of mental activity of an 
individual is definitely affected by these 
organs, it would be a mistake to think of 
them as the prime determiners of per- 


influence. 


sonality.” 

As regards nutrition they speak with 
more confidence, but they acknowledge 
that in connection with feeding we do not 
know such a fundamental fact as what the 
optimal rate of growth of a child should be. 

As regards the damaging effects of 
disease the conference recommends that 
these be reduced to a minimum by due 
protection and adequate nutrition during 
the period of rapid recovery and of growth 
during convalescence. This is a point 
which should be kept in mind. 

One statement appears four times in the 
reports to the effect that “the physical 
education and recreational program should 
be based upon individual needs.’”’ Not- 
withstanding its repetition this is Jeast 
likely to be really kept in mind. [ama 
believer in compulsory provision for 
physical education, but when it comes to 
compulsory participation of a child in 
activities for which he is not fitted, either 
physically or mentally, it is an entirely 
different matter. 

Away back in 1590 Admiral Hawkins 
saved his crew from scurvy by feeding 
them lemon juice, and yet with all the 
efforts put forth by hygienists it was not 
until more than 250 years later that so 
simple a health measure was made com- 
pulsory in the British Navy. Public 
authorities and the public generally are 
not quite so phlegmatic nowadays. 

Whatever support we may receive it 
behooves us to examine into the quality 
of our own work by the light of the find- 
ings of the conference and make such 
changes as seem desirable. After all, the 
publie is more responsive to good works 
than it is to fine theories. As Sir Gilbert 
Murray says, ‘The only thoroughly good 
method of propaganda is that which works 
through unconscious example and indirect 
influence.” 





Information That Can Be Obtained 
From the Agriculture Department 


Just what is being accomplished in 
agriculture and home economics coopera- 
tive extension work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with the 
cooperation of State agricultural colleges, 
is contained in a complete file of exten- 
sion-work reports in the Cooperative 
Extension Work Office, Washington, D.C. 
According to M. C. Wilson, director of 
extension studies, these reports sub- 
mitted by farm agents and other exten- 
sion workers in all parts of the United 
States are carefully key indexed under 
numerous Classifications so that activity 
in any phase of cooperative extension 
work may be located without delay. 
Digests of much of this material may 
be obtained from the Extension Service, 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
Washington, D. C. Subjects include: 
Agricultural economics, agricultural engi- 
neering, agricultural technology, animal 
industry, clothing and millinery, exten- 
sion administration and teaching, ento- 
mology, farm crops, food and nutrition, 
forestry, health, horticulture, home man- 


agement and house furnishings, plant 
diseases, rodents—predatory animals— 
birds, soils, veterinary science, weeds, 


weather forecasts, and child training and 
parental training. 


a 


Bad Behavior—Low Marks 


Does a teacher reflect the liking or dis- 
liking of a student in his marking? Tests 
by Dr. P. M. of Columbia 
University, reveal there is a slight tend- 
ency for teachers to assign lower marks 
to pupils showing undesirable conduct 
than their achievement on objective tests 
indicates that they deserve. 


Symonds, 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, is again sponsoring free lec- 
tures, gallery talks, study hours, and 
story hours for ‘public-school teachers, 
museum members, and children. 
Radio programs and motion pictures will 
be used to extend and more effectively 
present the educational work of the 
museum. 


school 


Dr. Edgar C. Higbie, president of the 
Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, 
S. Dak., since 1921, has accepted the 
presidency of the Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
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Before the World War only about 27 
per cent of the Russian people could read 
and write. The percentage in 1930 was 
reported as 62. 
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MAKING SNOWSHOES IN THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, EKLUTNA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


One of the numerous illustrations appearing in ‘‘General Information Regarding the Territory of 
Alaska’”’ available from the Superintendent of Documents at 40 cents a copy 
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at New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 





Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


General Information Regarding the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 1931. 152 pp., illus. 
(Department of the Interior.) 40¢. 
Accurate information from the most authoritative 

sources available on the varied aspects of this outly- 

ing possession Geography; History; Economics; 

Education; Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries.) 

Organization and Teaching Procedure to 
be Followed in Evening Agricultural 
Schools on the Marketing of Grain. 
1931. 14 pp. (Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Monograph No. 11. 
5¢. 

Suggestions for teachers—the result of the united 
efforts of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the Federal Farm Board to ity greater stress on 
the teaching of cooperative marketing. (Vocational 
education; Agriculture.) 

The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United 
States, 1930. 23 pp. (Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) 


10¢. 
Statistics of the enumerated blind and deaf-mute 
population classified by sex, color, and age by geo- 


and States. (Special education.) 


Tariff and Taxa- 


graphic divisions 
Price lists: No. 37, 


tion; No. 68, Farm Management.— 
Farm accounts, credits, marketing, 
homes, and statistics. (Government 


Printing Office.) Free. 

Weeds—How to Control Them. 1931. 
29 pp., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 660.) 5¢. 


(Agriculture.) 
The More Important Apple Insects. 
1931. 106 pp., illus. (Department of 


Remittances 
Currency 


, 


Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


1270.) 15¢. 

Designed to acquaint the grower with the many 
insect pests that may attack his crop of apples. Short 
descriptions of 62 species or groups of species of insects 
that infest American apple orchards and tells briefly 
what can be done to reduce the damage caused by them. 
(Agriculture.) 

Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1928-1930. (Advance 
pages.) Chapter I—School administra- 
tion and finance. W. 8. Deffenbaugh 
and. Timon Covert. 58 pp., 10¢; 
Chapter XI—Education of exceptional 
children. Elise H. Martens. 38 pp., 
10¢; Chapter XIII—College and uni- 
versity education. Walton C. John. 
44 pp., 10¢; Chapter X VI—Engineering 
education. F. L. Bishop. 7 pp., 5¢. 
(Libraries; Special education; Higher 
education; School administration and 
finance.) 


Industrial Education Section of the Sur- 
vey of the Buffalo Public Schools. 
Maris M. Proffitt. 34 pp. (Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 17.) 10¢. 
(Industrial education; Vocational edu- 
cation.) 


Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1929-30. 
Lula Mae Comstock. 13 pp. (Office 
of Education, Pamphlet No. 19.)  5¢. 
(School finance.) 


School Health Activities in 1930. James 
Frederick Rogers, M. D. 33 pp. 


(Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 21.) 

10¢. 

Summary of information collected for the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
(Health education 
Wood-liquid Relations. 1931. 35 pp., 

illus. (U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 

ture, Technical Bulletin No. 248.) 10¢. 

A general summary of the present knowledge of wood- 
liquid relations. This bulletin is intended to prepare 
the way for a series of publications reporting experi- 
mental research on various parts of the general problem. 
The most significant portions of the variable injorma- 
tion will be correlated as far as possible by means of 
the genere! physica? laws applicable. (Forestry; 
Manual! training; Physics.) 

Free Government Price Lists. Engineering 
and surveying—coasts, rivers, harbors, 
engines, tides, compass terrestrial mag- 
netism, No. 18; Foods and cooking— 
canning, cold storage, home economics, 
No. 11; Handy books, No. 73; Insular 
possessions——Guam, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Samoa, Virgin Islands, No. 32; 
Irrigation, drainage, and water power, 
No. 42. 

Sanitary Drinking Facilities with Special 
Reference to Drinking Fountains. 28 pp. 
(U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 87.) 10¢. 
Recommendations are made and standards set up 

for the sanitary service of drinking water with equip 

ment which will protect the health of individuals. 

Contains a summary of State laws, rules, and regula- 


tions concerning drinking facilities in places of employ- 
ment. (Public Health, School Administration.) 


Organization and Functions of Research 
Bureaus in City School Systems. 1931. 
14 pp. (Office of Education, Leaflet 
No. 2.) 5¢. 


State Aid for School Consolidation and 
Pupil Transportation. 1931. 9 pp. 
(Office of Education, Leaflet No. 3.) 5¢. 


Information concerning State school funds provided 
specifically for consolidated schools and pupil transpor- 
tation in the United States, and the conditions under 
which they are granted. (Rural education; School 
finance.) 


Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions, January 1—-March 31, 1931. 
105 pp. (Office of Education Bulletin, 
1931, No. 9.) 15¢. 


Lists outstanding articles in educational periodicals 
and important new books in the field of education 
selected by 13 specialists in major fields of education. 
(Library science; Educational research.) 


Standard Breeds and Varieties of Chick- 
ens. 1930. 37 pp., illus. (U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1506.) 1064. 


The American, Asiatic, English, and Mediterranean 
breeds and varieties described in this bulletin consti- 
tute the great majority of chickens used for the purpose 
of producing either eggs or meat, or both. (Poultry 
husbandry; Agriculture.) 


Survey of Higher Educational Institutions 
of Arkansas. 139 pp. (Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1931, No. 6.) 25¢. 

Made upon request of the Governor of the State of 


Arkansas. (Higher education; Comparative educa- 
tion.) 
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A new aid for 


Home Economics Classes 


A handbook which tells how to repair: 
Pipes, valves, wires, latches, 
locks, stoves, chimneys, walls, 
floors, gutters, roofs—all parts 
of the house and its equipment 


It explains how to apply: 
Paint and varnish, putty and 
glass, insulation board, metal 
flashing, weather stripping, 
and many other materials. 


Care and Repair of the House 


“T wish to use this (book) 
in teacher-training courses, in 
vocational education, and also 
in elementary science, to point 
out practical activities that 
should be provided by our high 
schools.” 

HOWARD B. ALLEN, 


Head of the Department of Agricultural Education 
West Virginia University 


“It should be of practical 
assistance in teaching certain 
phases of trades, industries, 


and home economics.” 
EMELINE S. WHITCOMB, 


Senior specialist in home economics 


Federal Office of Education 


The handbook was prepared in 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Standards 


Division of Building and Housing 


By V. B. PHELAN 





Popular edition 
Paper bound 
121 pages 

30 illustrations 
Price 20 cents 


Use the Coupon. Send 
post office or express 


money order to the— 


Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government 
Printing Office 
Washington, D.C 
Please send me........ copies of Care 
and Repair of the House for which I 
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Nine top-notch newspaper men were 


talking at the big round table in the tall- 
windowed dining room of the National 
Press Club in Washington. D. ¢ Then 


names were names you see in bold-face 


type above news di: patches and magazine 
arlicles—men whose business it is to know 
more about more things than probably 
any other men in America 

“Here's a question for you,” said a 
tenth correspondent, easing himself into 
his favorite chair. 

“What,” he asked, “is a secondary 
school 

Kight didn't know 

“Has it something to do with high 
schools?’’ ventured the ninth 

If 8 out of 9 experienced news hawks 
don’t know what a secondary school is, 
what does the average parent think when 
he hears or reads: Secondary schools, 
curriculums, Stanford achievement tests, 


’ 


or medians 


If § out of 9 


Newspaper Men Didn't Know— 


Superintendents are not sibyls, princi 
pals are not priests of twentieth-centur 
Delphic mysteries of education. They 


are stewards of a public trust. 


American Education Week, November 
9 to 15, is the week they report on their 
stewardship. It is the schoolman’s and 
schoolwoman’s opportunity to tell citi 
zens in plain English what) modern 
education really is. It is their oppor- 
tunity to help thousands of communities 
to take stock of their greatest community 


enterprise—education. 


Miany American Education Week 
speakers find it effective to paint local 
school conditions against the State or 
national scene. lseful facts for speakers 
can be found in Federal Office of Edu 
cation perspectives of education. A list 
of 1,000 Lnited States Publications on 
Education will be sent you free upon 


request. 
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